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OUR WAR AIMS 


The opening of the second stage of the war has made 
the need to make our war aims, that is our aims for the 
post-war world, more specific—a matter of deeds not 
words. The reaction to what we are doing in North 
Africa from our allies, actual and potential, makes it 
clear that agreement on matters that have heretofore 
been considered post-war questions is a need of the 
hour. Here is sharp warning to the democratic govern- 

_ ments and peoples that time and tide wait for no man, 
_ particularly at the crisis points of history. Here is stern 
challenge to those religious groups who are deeply con- 
cerned over the post-war world, who have a special re- 
sponsibility for doing what they can to prevent the 
history of the last twenty-five years from being repeated 
in a still more disastrous form. The shape of things 
to come is forming now. It is being determined by the 
cutcome of the present struggle between democratic 
and reactionary forces within the United Nations for 
occupation of the key positions, political.and economic, 
_ from which the post-war world is to be controlled. This 
_ means that religious groups have to decide their stand 
and take their~ position at each of these controlling 


pants. 
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= THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


The actions and plans of our -government and allies 
to be judged, now and henceforth, by the Atlantic 
ter, whose Declaration of “certain common prin- 
; in the national policies of their respective countries 
mn which they base their hopes for a better future for 
rid,” has been signed by the 28 United Nations. 


summarizes this Charter in terms of four 
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as it wishes ; economic aid to nations that have suffered 
and assistance to them in obtaining their material wel- 
fare; restoration of democratic liberties ; the destruction 
of the Hitlerite regime.’ 

The underlying principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter are democratic freedom, mutual aid, national aban- 
donment of the use of force, equality of national rights. 
The part the Christian ethic has played in developing 
these principles places upon its exponents obligation 
to express themselves continuously concerning measures 
proposed for their further realization in the organized 
life of man. We have some advantages over 1918. The 
guiding principles of our post-war aims are collectively 
accepted, not proclaimed by one man. They affirm the 
need for economic as well as political collaboration. Se- 
cret treaties for division of territory cannot operate 
this time, though it is not yet realized by the German 
generals who are talking about throwing Hitler over 
and offering ‘us a negotiated peace on this basis. A kin-_ 
dred danger we confront is commitments concerning 
goverments in exile, some of which do not, and cannot, 
democratically represent the people of their nations. 
Also, at this point, we meet the power of national and 
international investment interests. 

The direction in which our government is trying to 
develop the policy of the United Nations is indicated — 
by the policies of our State Department and our Board 
of Economic Warfare, also by the speeches of our 
leaders. The most significant are those of Vice-President | 
Wallace, on May a and Under-Secretary of . State 
Sumner Welles on May 30. A brief discussion of th 
agreements and the differences between them will sh 
the points concerning which it is necessary for ue 
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explained that this did not mean any change in the offer 
of independence to India after the war. Later Viscount 
Cranborne told the House of Lords, in response to a 
request for a statement on colonial policy in the light 
of the Atlantic Charter, that “the British colonial Empire 
is not coming to an end, the work we have to do is only 
beginning ... . to attempt to go too fast would be merely 
to upset existing institutions before the population 1s 
ready for others .. .”” Later Malcolm MacDonald, former 
Minister of Colonies and for Dominion Affairs, told the 
people of Canada, where he is now British High Com- 
missioner, that “for the last generation and on through 
the present century the main purpose of British policy 
has been the steady spread of freedom among all his 
Majesty’s subjects no matter what their race or creed. 
On our side of this issue is Puerto Rico, the test of 
our sincerity to the whole of Latin-America. Its colonial 
status remains unchanged. We have yet made no move 
to relieve the starvation faced by thousands of families 
due to shortage caused by the war. 

A statement concerning the Dutch East Indies, about 
which General Smuts had shortly before given utterance 
to sentiments similar to those of Churchill, was made 
on Dec. 5 by Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. The Queen 
outlined a plan for the creation of a post-war Netherlands 
Commonwealth, whose four parts the Netherlands, the 

Netherland Indies, Curacao and Surinam would be in- 
dependent in internal affairs but combined by readiness 
to render mutual assistance. She said that preparations 
for a general conference to plan the general structure 
had been interrupted by the war and its precise form 
could not be defined until the population of the Nether- 
lands and Netherland Indies had the opportunity to state 
their views. She added that “the new commonwealth will 
have no room.for discrimination according to race and 
” 


nationality .... 
From China General Chiang Kai Shek recently sent 


___ this message to the western world: “China has no desire 


to replace western imperialism in Asia with an Oriental 
_ imperialism or an isolationism of its own or of anyone else. 
We hold that we must advance from the narrow idea 

of exclusive alliances and regional blocks, which in the 
_end make for bigger and better wars, to effective organi- 
tion of world unity. Unless real world cooperation re- 


in the new inter-dependent world of free nations 
will be no lasting security for you or for us.” 

All these desires and intentions have yet to face the 
hat modern imperialism, including the Nazi com- 


action, 
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TOWARD EQUALITY 


The speeches of Wallace are distinguished by their 
emphasis upon a principle only partially present in the 
Atlantic Charter, the principle of equality. This principle, 
along with and supplementary to that of mutual aid, 
is central in the ethic of the New Testament. It appears 
in the speeches of Welles in terms of political rights. 
With Wallace it becomes equality of opportunity for 
development for all citizens, for all races. In his speech 
at the American Soviet Friendship Congress Nov. 8, 
he called for ethnic (racial) and educational democracy 
to be added to political and economic democracy. This 
emphasis leads to his view of the war as one stage in 
the peoples’ revolution of the last hundred and fifty 
years — England, United States, France, Russia, one 
point in the long march of the common man across 
the centuries to more political rights and to more means 
of development. Over against the American Century of 
our imperialists he puts the Century of the Common 
Man. 


This emphasis explains why the speeches of Wallace 
secured a response which the Atlantic Charter had 
failed to get. This is not merely because the present 
generation has learned by bitter experience the danger 
of good intentions without the means and the power 
to carry them out. It is basically because we have reached 
a stage in history where freedom is not enough, not even 
for the people of the occupied territories and the colonies. 
They want more than self-determination. They want a 
voice in the collective decisions of the world. In particu- 
lar the colored races, which outnumber the white, 
want the stigma of inferiority removed. It is no acci- 
dent that Stalin puts first, in the allied “program of 

” “abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of na- 
tions. . .” It is no accident that Chiang Kai Shek endsa 
recent letter to the Prime Minister of Canada by saying: — 
“When peace comes I trust we shall continue to work 
together, then as now, in that spirit of closest coopera- 


tion for the making of a new world, which will secure 


freedom and equality for all.” 


MUTUAL ECONOMIC AID 


A difference between Wallace and Welles appears con-— 
cerning what the mutual economic aid desired by the 
Atlantic Charter is for and how it is to be developed. 
Welles, like his chief, Hull, whose work as Secreta 
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lace, and the Board of Economic Warfaré he heads, con- 
tinuing the New Deal line, would use our resources and 
skills to actively aid the needy and undeveloped. His 
famous quart of milk to every child is only a symbol. 
It means the principle of service to develop and supple- 
ment self-help. It leads to international economic plan- 
ning for human ends, to the Human Century in which 
the resources of the world will for the first time be 
consciously used by all for all and so matt become com- 
pletely human. : 

The reactionary section of business, big and small, 
knows where each of these approaches will come out. 
Welles talks in terms of the preservation of free enter- 
prise, the phrase under which monopolistic enterprise, 
whose international cartels the State Department in times 
past has aided, conceals its operations. Its use plays into 
the hands of those who maintain that economic freedom 
is the sum and condition of all other freedoms, mean- 
ing thereby the freedom to make money without govern- 
ment interference in behalf of social well-being. In the 
attacks upon the administration at the recent meeting of 
the Resolutions Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, one of them unprintable, there is no 
mention of the State Department. Concerning the Wal- 
lace group program the man who is now president said, 
“T am not fighting for a quart of milk for every Hot- 
tentot, or for a T.V.A. on the Danube, or for govern- 
mental hand-outs or a free Utopia.” 

It should be remembered that the realization of the 
economic mutual aid desired by the Atlantic Charter de- 
pends upon our internal economic situation. The crux of 
that is the “full employment” to which the National Re- 
sources Planning Board has devoted itself. This in turn 
depends upon the kind of war economy we have a our 
disposal when the fighting ends. These relationships, 
along with the Lend Lease agreements and plans, in 
connection with relief and reconstruction as well as war 
supplies, require a later analysis. 


UNITED ACTION NOW 
The extent to which the common aims of the United 


Nations can be realized depends upon what is done now 
to make that association a functioning instrument. It 


can succeed, where the League of Nations failed, in 
working out collective security, if it is put to work on 
time. Churchill has just spoken for the first time (Nov. 
29) of the need to fashion during the war “the inter- 


- world war.” From China Chiang Kai Shek and 
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white domination, Pearl Buck has graphically portrayed 
the peril that lies hidden there. 


The deputy prime minister of New Zealand, a member 
of the Pacific War Council, recently told us: “The first 
imperative for a peaceful world order after this war is 
that Russia and China should be parties to all agree- 
ments concerning the future world from the time of the 
initial discussion of these agreements. We should not go 
to them and present a combined Anglo-American plan 
and say, “This is what we think” with the implication 
“Take it or leave it”... . All four of these United 
Nations must sit down to the table as equals.’’ He adds 
that this is only the beginning of the discussion. When 
it gets to points that concern all the United Nations they 
should at once be called in. For instance, an Allied Com- 
mittee has been investigating post-war relief plans. Now, 
with North Africa calling for relief, the Pacific War 
Council has decided to consult each of the United Na- 
tions about the formation of a United organization for 
this purpose. With that procedure our own recently 
appointed director of relief and rehabilitation needs to be 
coordinated, also the competing activities of the State 
Department and the Board of Economic Warfare. 


It is equally clear that the peoples of the United 
Nations should have the opportunity to express them- 
selves on proposals before they proceed too far. Willkie 
has been making a real contribution at this point. In a 
recent address in Canada he said, ‘““There are now dur-— 
ing the war common purposes in the minds of men 
living as far apart as the citizens of Great Britain, and 
the commonwealth of free nations, the Americans, the 
Russians and the Chinese. But we shall have to make 
articulate and real our common purposes. . 
constant dread that this war may end before the people 
of the world have come to a common understanding of — 
what they fight for and what they hope for after the war 


is over.” In a recent article written for a London paper _ 


he urges that discussion be not left entirely to “our 


respective leaders, for leaders come and go.” He urges 


the British people to “let the American people and not 
just government officials know Britain’s peace and post- 
war aims. And it is equally important that we let the 
know-ours.”= = == SSS eee 
An international organization that can survive will 
not be built by setting down ideals, nor drafting blue 


prints, in a political and economic vacuum. It c 
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Our War Aims 
(Continued from page 3) 
Hoover and Gibson). This does not 
mean that the Allies are going to 
copy Hitler’s tactics in France. The 
nature of the war compels the type 
of procedure, if not the stages, that 
Welles outlines. These are first re- 
lief and reconstruction, then choos- 
ing of governments — both under 
armies of occupation, and after that 
the peace conference and the form- 
ing of the international organiza- 
tion which will support the deci- 
sions made and guarantee collective 
security. But who will guarantee 
that a peace conference can be 
reached under these conditions, that 
the difficulties of the first two stages 
will not involve continued fighting, 
civil and international, with the 

shifting of forces? 

There is only one way to avoid 
this. It is to stop acting alone or 
merely with Great Britain; to agree 
collectively on general procedures 
before further situations arise ; then 
to act unitedly as each situation re- 
quires. Relief and reconstruction 
need to begin, indeed are beginning, 
while the fighting is going on, also 
in some cases the choice of govern- 
ments. These procedures are part 
of the war of ideas and ideals. To 
develop united action now is the 
only chance to learn how to work 
them out. Here is where the relig- 
ious groups need to put their pres- 
sure. 

To do this effectively they need 
constantly to analyze the relation- 
ship between what is happening now 
and what they want to happen after 
the war. The present key points are: 
Economic aid in occupied territories 
—is it to be used for political pres- 
sure to strengthen the position of 
international monopoly enterprise? 
War economy — the need for all- 
over central planning, and for vital 
labor-managament production coun- 
cils. 

Harry F. Warp. 


WE RECOMMEND 


The formation of weekly house 
discussion groups throughout a par- 
ish on the inter-related questions of 
War and Post-War Aims, War and 
Post-War Economy. Material on the 
Atlantic Charter and the speeches of 
Wallace, Welles, and others can be 
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had free from the Office of War 
Information. Also material on Full 
Employment after the War from 
the National Resources Planning 
Board at Washington, D. C. 


WE SUGGEST 


Letters to Congressmen, Senators 
and local papers in support of: 

1, Congressman Marcantonio’s 
proposal to relieve the hunger of 
Puerto Rico by Lease-Lend and un- 
used Department of the Interior 
funds, and the suspension of coast- 
wise shipping regulations to permit 
foreign bottoms to pick up and un- 
load cargo in Puerto Rico on their 
way to and from the U. S. 

2, The Kilgore-Pepper-Tolan bill 
providing for an over all economic 
agency to integrate manpower pro- 
duction, distribution and all similar 
functions. This bill reflects the re- 
sults of investigations held by the 
Tolan, Truman and Murray Com- 
mittees. Write your Congressman 
for a copy. 


Bishop Oxnam and the C.I.O. 


On November 9, 1942, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of The Boston 
Area of The Methodist Church 
wrote Mr. Philip Murray, President 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, as follows: 

“On behalf of The Methodist 
Church, may I extend to you and 
the delegates to the C. I. O. conven- 
tion a welcome to the city of Boston. 


_ This is more than a formal greeting. 


The church has long since seen that 
the ethical ideals of our faith must 
be translated into the realities of 
economic and social justice. The ex- 
traordinary service of the C. I. O. 
in bringing economic justice to the 
workers of this nation is one in 
which the church rejoices. It is to 
be hoped that when at last this war 
is won, men of all faiths may unite 
with great organizations such as 
your own to the end that the liberty 


we have preserved and the equality 


we intend to achieve may enable us 
to move to fraternity.” 


A Message to the Churches 


On November 16, 1942, President 
Philip Murray sent the following 
message to the churches: 

“If, instead of being swayed by 
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the things many anti-union elements 
say about the C. I. O., we seek to 
understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this great American labor 
organization, I am sure that the 
Christian Churches of this country 
will find much in common between 
the C. I. O. and their own splendid 
endeavors . 

In a spiritual way the church 
is bringing to its members the wis- 
dom, the teachings, the comfort of a 
Divine Providence. In a material 
way the C. I. O. is seeking to bring 
to its members—to the family—a 
little more of the good things of life 
which God in His infinite wisdom 
has decreed men should have.” 


FEDERATION MEMBERS! 

We have been very generous in 
continuing to send the Social Ques- 
tions Bulletin after memberships 
have lapsed. Due to prevailing con- 
ditions we can no longer continue 
this policy. If you are one of those 
who has been lax, we urge you to 
send your check immediately so that 
you will not miss a single issue— 
particularly the next (January) is- 
sue by Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell. 

You need the Bulletin! We need 
your support! 
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issued monthly, except July, August and Sep- - 
tember. The general policies of this publica- 
tion are determined by the Executive Committee 
of the Methodist Federation for - 
vice, subject to approval by the National Cem- 
mittee of the Federation. The selection of 
topics and material is committed to the Secre- 
taries who are responsible to the Federation 
and to the public for its accuracy. 
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